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“SERVICE IS THE GOLDEN RULE 


MELTED DOWN TO ONE GOLDEN WORD” 
a 
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B. this motto we have built our reputation. Our Service to the 
gas company begins when their name is entered on our books 


and never ceases while it remains. 


Our interpretation of Service means not only supplying an 
OXIDE made from the best material, giving the maximum sulphur 
absorbing qualities, and best suited for the variable conditions and 
purifying methods, existing in the average gas plant, but also in 


showing how to obtain the most efficient results from its use. 


The larger gas plants in the East will corroborate our state- 
ments as to the potency of our IRON BORING OXIDE, its long 
life and quick revivification, its lower resistance to flow of gas, its 


low cost per run and our service. 


You too, can enjoy the benefit of our Service, purify your gas 


at the least cost and end your purifying problems. 


GAS PURIFYING MATERIALS ‘CO. 
FOOT OF HALSEY STREET, LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
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HOTELRANGES 
anc PPLIANCES- 


: The Sexton Closed Hot Top Patented Hotel Gas 
Range has revolutionized Hotel Gas Cooking. 


The Sexton Patented Top Control is simple to 
operate and eliminates the four to nine top cocks 
used on other hotel ranges. It insures econom- 
ical consumption of gas as it can be easily turned 
off between orders. This range is constructed 
the way a Hotel Gas Range should be, and there 
are a number of features not found in other 
makes. 


The Sexton Closed Hot Top Patented Hotel Gas 
Range is made in four sizes. 
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S. B. SEXTON STOVE & MFG. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Established 1839 
Gilbert C. Shadwell, New York and New Jersey Representative 
601 Camp Building, 72-4-6 Cortlandt Street, New York, N. Y. 
Pacific Coast Representative The T. G. Arrowsmith Co. 135 Montgomery St. 
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Steam Tables in many styles with white 
vitreous porcelain enamel plate warm- 
ing base that we manufacture. We are 
in a position to furnish hotel and insti- 


appliances of every de- 





San Francisco, Calif. 
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American Installations 


Fitchburg, Mass. = 
Springfield, Mass. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
Portland, Me. 

Ottawa, Ont. 

Montreal, Que. 
Fitchburg, Mass. (Repeat) 
Pernambuco, Brazil 
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Santos, Brazil 

Montreal, Que. (Repeat) 
Vancouver, B. C. 

Victoria, B. C. 

Montreal, Que. = (2nd Repeat) 
Watertown, N. Y. 

Malden, Mass. 


Vancouver, B. C. (Repeat) 
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Toronto, Ont. 
Portland, Me. (Repeat) 
Buenos Aires 
Santiago, Chile 
Fargo, N. Dakota 


Combined Daily Capacity 
36.000.000 Cu. Ft. 


hd GAS IMPROVEMENT CO. 


aie Ss of America. Ine. 
“7 441 LexingtonAve. New York. 
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The Sales 


Not a theory, but a practical aid in selling gas appliances 


William Gould 


Commercial Manager, Gas and Electric Improvement Company, Boston, Mass. 


AS companies have standards in the operating, 
(5 distribution and accounting departments 
which have materially helped them to better 
results than was possible without a standard to work 
for. Sales departments have none. 

Twenty years ago the golf game had one standard 
which was called “Bogey.” After “Bogey” had been 
many times reached, a still higher standard was set, 
which was called “Par” golf. This in turn was fol- 
lowed by a higher standard for a hole and they called 
it a “Birdie,” which was improved on by the stand- 
ard for a hole commonly known among golfers as an 
“Eagle.” These changes have brought about better 
“Golf,” which would have been impossible had golf- 
ers been satisfied with the standards set by “Bogey” 
twenty years ago. 


Use of Standards in Games 


This same process of improving results has been 
followed in billiard playing, and I was very much 
interested in talking to a professional billiard player 
who explained how the present 18-inch balk game 
was developed. 

Billiards as played years ago was rather a difficult 
game, but it got to be so easy in its original form 
for expert players that they had to raise the stand- 
ard by making it more difficult. 

This was done by starting with an 8-inch balk 
game, which I will not endeavor to try and explain, 
but this in turn was superseded by the 12, 14, 16, 
until the 18-inch game is the standard for most of 
the experts. This in turn has been superseded by 
a higher standard called “three cushion billiards.” 

The above illustrations prove conclusively that the 
games of golf and billiards as played years ago have 
been so standardized with high quotas as to make 
expertness necessary. It has improved the game. 





Application to the Sales Game 


In going back to the sales game of our gas indus- 
try and applying the above illustrations to the gas 
industry as in the games of golf and billiards, which 
could be added to in many more instances, why isnt 
there available a means toward increasing our sales 
by setting a standad or quota necessary which bet- 
ters present results? 

We in New England have given this serious study 
for the last year and have had committees from the 
New England Gas Engineers Association, the Com- 
mercial Managers Association of New England 
and the Gas Sales Association of New Enland formed 
for studying the subject. We have made no guesses 
in making our final report and each committee made 
the same recommendation to its individual associa- 
tion. 


A gas company of 5,000 meters should not be ex- 
pected to sell as many ranges a year as a company 
of 10,000 meters, but a 5,000 meter company should 
be expected to sell as high a percentage of those 
meters in ranges as the 10,000 meter company. 


Putting All Companies on a Comparative Basis 


This puts the large and small companies on the 
same basis, which was done in the contest two years 
ago of the American Association in the Dollar per 
Meter Appliance Sales per Year. 

The committees who studied a sales quota for 
ranges and tank water heaters received results in 
these appliances from 65 companies in New England, 
which were substantiated by reports from many 
companies outside of New England, and thus formed 
a basis to work on. 




































They found that the percentage of meters in tank 
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water heater sales were pitifully low, as compared 
to the sales in ranges, and when information was 
received regafding the sales of automatic water 
heaters they were still lower, showing thereby that 
the water heater business was being woefully ne- 
glected by gas companies as a whole. 


Results Obtained 


The results in the sale of ranges ranged from | 
per cent per thousand of its meters to 8 per cent, 
meaning that a company of 5,000 meters sold only 1 
per cent of 5,000 meters, or 50, and another com- 
pany of the same size sold 400 ranges for the same 
period. In tank water heater sales the increase sub- 
mitted showed that companies ranged from less than 
1 per cent up to 7 per cent, or a company of 1,000 
meters sold 10 tank water heaters a year, while an- 
other company of the same size sold 70. 

The above-mentioned companies were practically 
in the same kind of territory here in New England 
and there were no reasons why they should have 
been so far apart in results. On further analysis by 
the committees, it was found that the answer was 
very plain and evident, namely, that the companies 
who made the best showings had put more effort 
into their sales departments and thereby had 
achieved better results. 

In the figures submitted in the report we have 
tried to take into consideration every contingency 
and they are below what some companies are ai- 
ready doing, but are considerably higher than most 
companies are doing. 

These present “bogeys” can be raised as we im- 
prove in our selling game, the same as in the golf 
and billiard games. 

It is very poor business for any sales department 
of a gas company to wait until the end of a month 
or year to find out its sales results and whether bet- 
ter business was done than in the preceding vear. 


Set a Figure and Work to Obtain It 


Why not set a figure and at the start of the montana 
or year lay plans that will get the sought for results? 

In our own particular companies we have been 
using a sales quota for the last four years, that is. 
we have been setting an amount for each company 
that they should try to sell in ranges and in tank 
water heaters. This, of course, has been prorated 
into monthly sales figures and has been materially 
helped by the use of a chart, one for each of these 
appliances. This chart was made in the form of a 
thermometer marked off into quarters and the tube 
of the thermometer filled in as the different sales were 
made, 


The Standards 


As an example, a company with 5,000 meters, our 
committee believes, should sell 5 per cent, or 250 
ranges a year, divided into quarters. Sixty ranges 
should be sold up to March 31, 120 to June 30, 180 
to September 30, and the remainder, or a total of 
250, up to December 31. This chart or thermometer 
not only helps one to keep monthly track of sales, 


but governs the efforts in the coming month to beat 
the figures or come up to them. 

This thermometer chart also serves, in its position 
on the wall of the office, as a daily reminder to the 
manager and the entire company organization, so 
that the question of making sales to a_ certain 
amount or standard is being impressed on them 
every day by the very presence of these charts. 

I have these charts in my own office and each of 
our companies have them, and they have seryed their 
purpose well. 


Co-operation with Manufacturers 


These New England committees hope that the 
manufacturers will give their co-operation and help 
first in acquainting themselves with gas company 
quotas and then in trying to help these companies 
make their quotas. 

The great trouble in the past has been that a gas 
appliance salesman has tried to sell the gas company 
as many appliances as possible, irrespective of the 
size of the company. If a gas appliance representa- 
tive knows that a company of 5,000 meters is trying 
to sell 250 ranges and finds that by June 30 they 
have only sold 100, what a wonderful opportunity 
for him to offer the gas company a special sales cam- 
paign that will materially assist them in making the 
quota they have set for themselves. 

Many gas appliance manufacturers’ salesmen have 
gotten themselves into difficulty with the gas com- 
panies by overselling them, and in turn have some- 
times been criticised by their manufacturer for not 
selling enough to other companies. Therefore I am 
strongly recommending to the manufacturers that 
they acquaint themselves with the quotas of the 
companies they visit, if they have them, and if they 
do not, to suggest this sales help that would benefit 
that gas company, as it has many others. 


Quotas Help Sales 
It might be interesting to know that the figures 
set by these consolidated committees as quotas for 
ranges and tank water heaters, if they were reached 


in every gas company, would have meant that the 


tank water heater manufacturers and the gas range 
manufacturers would have had difficulty in filling 
their orders. The sales quota on ranges and tank 
water heaters is the outcome of the Dollar Appli- 
ance per Meter Sales Contest submitted by the 
American Gas Association a couple of years ago, as, 
when the association started this contest, those in 
charge knew that it was only a starter toward this 
individual appliance quota. 

Quotas for all other appliances sold by gas com- 
panies should be made and the present one is just a 
starting point toward this end. To be consistent 
this is what we must do in order to put on the gas 
mains of the county gas appliances that will afford 
benefit in three ways, namely, the customer, the gas 
company and the appliance manufacturer. 

In closing I would be very glad indeed to answer 
any questions that might be submitted in regard to 
this sales quota and wish it to be distinctly known 
that it is not a theory to be tried out on the dog, but 
a practical sales help used with success by our com- 
panies for several years. : 





Some Aspects of Our Service’ 


An analysis of the work and problems of the gas and electric 
utility. 


Geerge B. Cortelyou 


President of the Consolidated Gas Co. of New York 


AS, I believe, is the oldest of the utilities, 
(5 water companies excepted, antedating the 
steam railroad, the telegraph, the telephone 
and the electric light. The first charter to a New 
York City gas company was granted in 1823, gas 
being turned into the mains for the first time in 
1825, and from that day to this, a full century later, 
so far as we have any record, there has never been 
a failure of the supply. From small and feeble be- 
ginnings, leading a precarious existence in the 
pioneer days, yet with true pioneer spirit holding to 
its course, ever expanding to meet the needs of an 
ever-expanding city, it has grown into a great in- 
dustry whose future was never more promising than 
it is today. 

Of course, changes are inevitable in any industry 
over a considerable period of time, and gas has seen 
some of the business which it formerly enjoyed 
taken over by its younger colleague. But where it 
has been displaced in certain fields in which elec- 
tricity has proven a special fitness, it has always ad- 
justed itself to the situation by finding other out- 
lets. In the field of cooking and heating, both do- 
mestic and industrial—especially the latter—it has 
found such outlets, and here its progress, though not 
spectacular, has been none the less remarkable and 
has opened up almost unlimited possibilities which 
quicken the imagination and challenge our capacity 
for leadership. Notwithstanding the notable ad- 
vances already made, we are probably facing one of 
the greatest: periods of expansion in the history of 
the gas industry, and in this prospect we find not 
only great opportunity but great responsibility, call- 
ing for the closest co-operation of our engineering. 
sales and publicity forces, on the one hand, with the 
manufacturers of our appliances on the other. 

We make no apology for the business we are in 
We are proud of it, proud of its history, proud of its 
marvelous growth, proud of its contribution to our 
modern civilization. We believe that the future 
holds for it an even greater store of achievement 
than the past, and that under a regime of private, as 
distinguished from government, ownership and indi- 
vidual initiative, coupled with enlightened public reg- 
ulation, it will fulfill all demands upon it with a wide 
margin to spare. And what we have called private 
ownership is, in fact, public ownership, because of 
the wide distribution of utility securities among all 
classes of our population. 


Gas and Electricity Have Played Important Part 


Of all the industries classed under the general head 
of “utilities,” none has played a more vital part in 


*Delivered before the Metropolitan New York 
Section, National Electric Light Association. 


national progress and prosperity than the gas and 
electric industries. Life as it is now organized in 
our great centers of population could not exist with- 
out them. Their presence and proper functioning 
are a condition of urban growth and development. 
We have only to look about us to see how they are 
woven into the fabric of our daily lives. We press a 
button or open a valve and await the resultant light 
or heat with the same assurance that we await the 
rising of tomorrow’s sun, and we are not disap- 
pointed. Yet a miracle is performed as much in the 
one case in the other, only the miraculous oft-re- 
peated becomes the commonplace. 

The history of the gas and electric utilities of this 
city—and indeed of the country—is one of contin- 
uous expansion. No sooner has one great construc- 
tion project been completed than another and 
greater one has had to be begun—so close has de- 
mand trod upon the heels of supply. This has re- 
quired the raising of large sums of new capital in the 
open market in competition with other bidders 
whose rates were not limited by law. The period of 
the war was one of sore trial for all utilities, with 
rapidly rising costs on the one hand and stationary 
or but slowly rising rates on the other, and many 
of them were hard put to it to keep going and ren- 
der the service that was demanded of them, not only 
by their regular customers, but by the Government 
itself for materials vital to the prosecution of the 
war. Their record of service, therefore, in the time 
of their country’s need, shines all the brighter be- 
cause of the peculiar and oppressive difficulties under 
which that service was rendered. 


Utilities Must Accept All Business Offered 


Unlike other industries, our utilities must accept 
all business that is offered; they cannot choose their 
customers, they cannot place any limit upon the de- 
mand for their product nor refuse to supply that de- 
mand without notice. Having started, they cannot 
stop. They cannot close down for repairs, or on 
account of hard times, or for any other reason. The 
fires once lighted never go out. The slogan, “Ready 
to Serve,” must be kept forever true in its literal 
sense. They must not only be prepared to meet to- 
day’s needs, but must provide a reserve against to- 
morrow’s. They must not be caught unawares by 
a sudden demand that they cannot meet. They must 
cultivate the good-will of their public, first by de- 
serving it through good service and then by telling 
about it. They must be part and parcel of the com- 
munities they serve, taking an active interest in 
everything that makes for the common betterment, 
for the destinies of company and community are 
bound up together. One cannot progress without 
the other. 

(Continued on page 37) 








Making Gas With Coke Breeze 


Operating details on producer installation run with coke breeze 


A Report of Actual Practice in a German Gas Works 

(The application of coke breeze to some useful and 
practical purpose is a problem to which gas men have 
been giving attention for some time. A certain amount 
of coke breeze will always be obtained on the best regu- 
lated and operated plant, and as this material represents 
actual heat values of considerable magnitude, it is un- 
derstandable that serious attempts should have been made 
to find some real use for it. It cannot be used as an 
industrial or domestic fuel, at least in the form in which 
it is in, and as far as present boiler house practice is 
concerned, and while some attention may have been 


given to the idea of making briquettes out of it, so far 
as is known no practical outcome has been made public 
of any of these attempts. Its use in the manufacture 
of water gas and in making producer gas for heating 
retort and chamber ovens are of course very good ways 
in which to get rid of this troublesome product and at 
the same time render available the heat that is cou- 
tained in it. The article which follows has been trans- 
lated from the German in Das Gas und Wasserfach 
volume 8, page 121, and is a report on certain experi- 
ments made with the use of this fuel in the Mannheim- 
Luzenberg Gas Works.—Trans. ) 





HE gas producer installation at the gas plant 

in Mannheim consists of five rotary grate ma- 

chines, each of which has an_ internal 
diameter of 2.1 meters. The even distribution 
of the fuel over the surface of the machine 
is accomplished with the aid of three pockets 
which are fastened to the rotatable upper 
part of the grate, and the clinker formed is removed 
through the rotating grate with the aid of scrapers. 
The gas making machines are provided with jackets 
in which water is circulated for cooling purposes 


conditions had a heating value of approximately 
1,190 calories at a minimum and contained from 4.1 
to.5.7 per cent of carbon dioxide. The efficiency of 
gasification amounted to 77.5 per cent and the ther- 
mal efficiency amounted to 80.7 per cent. 


A Four-Day Test 


A special four-day test was carried out to deter- 
mine if it were possible to operate the apparatus with 


Ist day 2ndday 3rdday 4thday Average 


Raw coke throughout, in toms................005 43.17 41.04 30.97 47.14 40.58 
NG SOTTTTTTITICTETT Le ee 29.73 27.63 19.18 33.38 27.48 
Colm peed, 1: GOMES ociis oo cde ccc cgeccescccions 13.44 13.41 11.79 13.76 13.10 
POP Came CONG BOSON o sos co osc ic we ceed coeee 31.2 32.7 38.1 29.2 32.3 

Pure coke content in per cent..............-.2006- 60.9 65.0 59.4 62.8 62.0 

Pure coke throughout in toms..............:..006- 26.25 26.68 18.40 29.60 25.26 

Raw coke per square meter per hour in kilograms.. 104 99 75 114 98 

Dry clinker in, toms......6....0..00.. Wiiensenne+s 8.50 9.06 6.32 81.33 8.05 

Per cent combustible matter................00005: 12.4 11.8 21.2 15.5 15.2 

Pure coke gasified in tons...............eseeeees 25.18 25.61 17.06 28.31 24.04 

Gas produced, calculated ...............2.55005: « 133,600 132,100 90,900 151,600 127,050 

Minimum heating value of the gas 0 deg. C, 760 mm. 1,197 1,216 1,190 1,185 1,197 

Efficiency of gasification ...........0.c ccc cc nc eee 76.7 75.7 73.9 76.3 75.7 

Production of steam im toms..............ceeeeeees 30.99 35.57 36.99 34.52 

Production of steam in kilograms per kilograms pure 
SP CTE EL sks o PaEk b pe eR Cee Mas ce hace ebisesecs 1.16 1.93 1.25 1.45 

en , BR eee eee 80.3 81.9 82.1 81.4 


with the simultaneous generation of low pressure 
steam. The blast through the apparatus is main- 
tained by means of two fans. 


Character and Duration of the Experiments 


It was claimed that these producers would be able 
to operate with a coke whose particles were under 
thirty millimeters in size and with a cross-sectional 
lead of approximately 110 kilograms of raw coke per 
square meter per hour. Under these conditions it 
was said that no trouble would be experienced with 
the apparatus. The gas that was made under these 


equally as good results with a much finer coke, that 
is, a coke which contained a much larger proportion 
of coke breeze or coke dust. The tests which were 
carried out on the producer were productive of good 
results and it was clearly indicated that these results 
would be duplicated in tests of longer duration. 


The complete results of the four-day test are given 
in the following tabulation: 


In this tabulation the coke as such is taken to be 
coke whose particles vary from five to thirty milli- 
meters and the coke breeze is considered to be al! 


(Continued on page 35) 
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IFITS DONE WITH HEAT 














GAS LESSONS 


YOU CAN DOIT BETTER WITH GAS 

















Lesson No. 78 
Heat and Change of State 


Relative Motion of Particles of Matter 

The theory thus states that in all conditions the 
particles of matter are in motion. Particles of gases 
will mix with each other. For example, take two 
cylinders full of different gases and place one on top 
of the other, the lighter gas, for example, nitrogen, 
being in the top cylinder, and the heavier gas, chlor- 
ine, being in the bottom cylinder. After a short 
period of time the heavier gas, chlorine, will be seen 
to rise in the top cylinder and the lighter gas, nitro- 
gen, will be seen to flow downward into the lower 
cylinder. This process is known as diffusion. The 
reason why the gases mix is that their particles are 
in motion and eventually penetrate into the volume 
occupied by the other, and finally become mixed to- 
gether. 


An Experiment with Liquids 


The same thing holds good of liquids. Take 


some ethyl alcohol and allow it to float on the sur- 
face of water in a jar. The alcohol is lighter than 
water. It should and would continue to stay on 
top of the water were it not for the fact that the 
particles of alcohol are in motion, as are those oi 
the water. True enough in this case, the degree of 
motion is less than in the case of liquids, but there 
is a certain degree of freedom of motion, and the 
particles possess kinetic energy. The result is that 
the alcohol gradually commingles with the water. 
This, of course, does not apply to the case of immis- 
cible liquids, such as oil and water. 

The very same thing is true of solids. If a small 
block of gold is placed on a block of lead with 
planed surfaces in close contact, after the lapse of 
several weeks, it is possible to detect particles ot 
gold which have wandered into the block of lead 
and particles of lead which have wandered into the 
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Fallacy of Oil as a General Fuel 


Coal remains the basic fuel and gas, its derivative, the most 
efficient one 


Russell Byron Williams 


ACK in 1910 a great many people scoffed at the 
B prediction, then current, that we had reached 
our peak in anthracite production. It was 
pointed out, with some reason, that no one could 
accurately determine or estimate the extent of our 
subterranean reserves of coal. Subsequent produc- 
tion, however, has proven the truth of the prophecies 
made 15 years ago, the fact being that our 90,000,000 
ton production of 1910 has never been greatly in- 
creased, not even under the strain of the war period. 
We will probably never produce 100,000,000 tons of 
anthracite in any one year, and in all probability 
our present production will decrease as ensuing 
years fold away. 

All of which is injected at the start of this article 
only to show that production estimates do possess a 
degree of authenticity; that we should acccrd an 
open mind to the prophecies now current that our 
fuel oil production has reached its peak and that our 
oil reserves will be largely exhausted within the next 
15 years. 


Oil Resources of Country 


About three or four years ago the United States 
Geological Survey and the American Association of 
Petroleum Geologists appointed a committee to es- 
timate the extent of producing oil fields in the United 
States, both “possible” and “probable.” The find- 
ings of this committee reported an estimate of ap- 
proximately nine billion barrels (9,150,000,000, to be 
exact). 

In 1908 our crude oil production was 178,527,355 
barrels (of 42 gallons each). In 1922 this produc- 
tion had jumped to 551,197,000 barrels, while in the 
following year, 1923, we produced 721,750,000 barrels 
of crude oil; 1924 production is estimated at some- 
thing in excess of 625,000,000 barrels. Taking the 
1922 rate of production, our estimated reserves of 
nine billion barrels will last about 16 years. Under 
the 1923 rate our reserves will withstand exhaus- 
tion for only 13 years. 

The firm of Skinner, Sherman & Esselen recently 
made an exhaustive research into the fuel oil supply 
of the world. The research was carried forward for 
the Associated Industries of Massachusetts and the 
conclusions presented therein are extremely inter- 
esting. They are: 

“1—The United States is producing now at a 
rate which would entirely exhaust the estimated 
oil reserves of this country in about 13 years. 

“2—Our ability to depend upon foreign pro- 
duction is extremely dubious and even if we 
could get half the estimated reserves of the en- 
tire world we should exhaust this amount in 
not over 30 years, at our present rate of con- 
sumption. 


“3—The proportion of fuel oil which is now 
being obtained from petroleum will probably be 
gradually decreased by a progressive increase 
in the percentage of the crude material which 
will be made available for motor fuel. 

“4—Economical production of oil from shale 
is not an immediate probability.” 


An Expert’s Opinion on Oil 


Writing under the caption of “The Fuel Prob- 
lem” in the Atlantic Monthly, Mr. Arthur D. Little 
says: 


“More than 90 per cent of all the automobiles 
in the world are in the United States. We con- 
sume today about 120,000,000 barrels of gaso- 
line and 7,200,000°barrels of motor oil a year, 
and are called upon to contemplate a require- 
ment of 250,000,000 barrels of gasoline, by the 
automotive industry alone, within 15 years. 
There is small justification for the hope that we 
can get it. There is no general substitute in 
sight that promises to be available in adequate 
amount, although both alcohol and benzol func- 
tion admirably as motor fuel. 

“The Geological Survey estimates that the oil 
reserves of the country are more than 4C per 
cent exhausted. The 60 per cent represents 
what is left in spite of our utmost endeavors to 
get it out. It totals something like six and one- 
half billion barrels on which we may hope to 
draw, at our present rate of consumption. This 
leaves a short time in which to develop a sub- 
stitute for 250,000,000 barrels of gasoline, even 
if the possibility and means of such develop- 
ment were in sight. 

“Requa foresees a demand for 900,000,000 har- 
rels of petroleum by 1930, and it is not surpris- 
ing that he regards it as a quantity which the 
oil territory of the United States is probably 
incapable of supplying. 

“With our domestic yield representing two- 
thirds of the entire petroleum output, and with 
a consumption within the United States of one- 
half of all the petroleum values produced, it is 
not surnrising that nations, corporations ard in- 
dividuals are engaged in a desperate search for 
petroleum, which search extends to the remotest 
corners of the earth. It is, indeed, the Day of 
Petroleum, but no one knows the time o’ day.” 


Increase in Prices Forecast 


With any possible decrease in crude oil production 


(Continued on page 32) 
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THE SALES QUOTA 


The leading article in this issue of the American 
Gas Journal deals with a subject which is of really 
great importance to the commercial department of 
a gas company. It concerns the problem of setting 
a sales quota, and is written by one of the foremost 
proponents of the sales quota idea. 

The sales quota is no new project to the gas in- 
dustry. It has been discussed at meetings. Com- 
mittees have concerned themselves with this prob- 
lem and its solution. Various suggestions have been 
made giving methods of determining sales quotas 
and some gas companies have adopted certain sales 
quotas in their commercial departments. However, 
a great many gas companies do not realize the im- 
portance and advantages that are to be gained from 
setting a standard for sales of gas appliances for 
their commercial organizations and working to at- 
tain that goal. . 

For the sales quota is nothing more or less than 
a standard of mensuration whereby it is made pos- 
sible for the gas company to determine whether or 
not its sales of gas appliances are increasing or de- 
creasing. In any line of endeavor, whether it per- 
tains to work or play, it has been customary for the 
participants to use some standard whereby they can 
tell how proficiently and how effectively they are 
performing their tasks. Thus we find in every busi- 
ness, and in our own industry as well, a standard 
whereby men can measure their progress. It is 
really impossible for anyone to augment his pro- 
ficiency unless there is some way in which he can 
tell, day by day, week by week and month by month, 
just exactly how well he is doing. To work in the 
dark is to get practically nowhere, and those who 
have had this experience know well the disadvan- 
tages of not seeing clearly where one is headed for, 
of not being tognizant of the degree to which one 
is progressing or going backwards. 

This has been a more or less common condition 
in the sales field of the gas industry. The commer- 
cial manager has found it difficult to determine 
whether the results obtained by his work were ac- 
tually what they should be. It has been his custom 


to compare such results with those that were ob- 
tained in the past years, but he has not been able to 
tell whether or not at any time he was selling the 
proper amount of gas appliances to correspond with 
the size of his company and with the number of 
meters on its lines. Thus he has not been actually 
able to see whether his organization was working 
as effectively as it should, and as it could. 

The sales quota, as it has been developed up to 
the present time, is a figure that is based on the 
number of meters supplied by the gas company. It 
is a comparative figure and enables the commercial 
manager to determine, from month to month, ex- 
actly where he stands in the way of appliance sales. 
It is a figure that helps not only a commercial man- 
ager but the manufacturers of gas appliances as 
well. For if they become acquainted with a certain 
case in which the sales quota has not been attained, 
over a given period which is drawing close to an 
end, they can do both the gas company and them- 
selves a good service by proposing a sales campaign 
on that particular gas appliance in order to aid the 
gas company to*attain its quota. Then, again, the 
sales quota enables the gas company of one size to 
compare its sales results with that of another gas 
company which may be larger or smaller than it and 
obtain a correct idea of how well it is doing. 

To those who study this matter closely it will 
become evident that the sales quota is a matter of 
considerable importance to every commercial man- 
ager, to the commercial man and to the gas indus- 
try asa whole. It is important, because all methods 
for determining standards, whereby human efforts 
may be measured, are important, and its significance 
is heightened by the fact that the commercial end 
of the gas business has long been without such a 
standard. The matter is one that not yet has been 


‘given due consideration by the gas industry as a 


whole. The attention of the gas companies is ear- 
nestly directed to the aforementioned paper on this 
subject, from the reading of which they will gain 
information on the basic character of this plan for 
measuring the efficiency of a commercial depart- 
ment. 
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Sentiment of Market Improving 


Steady summer and good fall trade is foreseen 


L. W. Alwyn Schmidt 


overlooked by the student of economic con- 

ditions, and that is that sentiment often is 
stronger than fact. Just now, for instance, facts 
seem to disprove the existence of an improvement 
in the situation. But business sentiment has turne:l 
in favor of such an eventuality and in consequence 
there is a general speeding up to get in at the ground 
floor for anything that might be ahead. This senti- 
ment is based at this very time upon no other tan- 
gible fact than that things have not changed for the 
worse during the last two months and that the mar- 
ket is holding its own. This, after all, even though 
very gratifying, is not exactly sufficient cause for 
such a turn in feeling as seems to have taken place 
during the last week or so. 


O*: feature of market psychology is very often 
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proving a better judge than the student of cold 
facts. The unseasonable weather of the past spring 
killed what promised to be a rather good season. 
Luckily for the retailers and possibly also for the 
manufacturers, warnings of slow spring business 
came early enough to prevent overstocking. So 
summer operations are started at a rather favor- 
able moment. 

The result should be a flow of late season orders 
which will improve the manufacturing situation con- 
siderably. It will for one thing keep a larger num- 
ber of men employed in factories than might have 
been expected earlier in the season, which in turn 
will improve the situation of almost all seasonable 
trades. It will induce the wage-earner to spend 
more freely during the summer and by so doing help 
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Nevertheless, much has been gained by this new 
attitude of the business world. Where formerly 
there was stagnation, there is now a rebirth of en- 
terprise. Salesmen who have sent home worrying 
reports have begun to write more cheerfully, and the 
general opinion appears to be that business will look 
up, if not in the summer, at least in the fall. 


Effect on Business 


It is well not to underestimate the effect of this 
change in sentiment upon business, but it is neces- 
sary to look a little deeper into its reasons and de- 
termine whether, in this case at least, sentiment is 


to counterbalance the expected decline in orders 
from the farming centers. 


The Tourist Movement 


In addition to this, there is expected an unusually 
heavy tourist movement within the United States. 
In former years this tourist movement rather tended 
to decrease the purchasing power of the nation, be- 
cause it consisted principally in an outward move- 
ment, carrying capital to foreign countries. But this 
heavy European travel movement notwithstanding, 
there has been a gratifying response to the slogan 
to “See America First,” and since the war study and 

(Continued on page 35) 












































PROGRESS IN GAS TECHNOLOG 


Domestic and Foreign 














IN 


LOW TEMPERATURE CARBONIZATION 
STRUCTURE 1 forming the ovens rests on 
pillars 2 and is divided by partitions into a 


VERTICAL RETORTS 
A series of square chambers 4 containing the 


vertical retorts 5. The successive chambers are 
connected to each other by flues fitted with valves 
and each chamber is provided with a number of 
burners 11 fed by pipes 12. Between two rows of 
chambers 4 is a waste gas flue 15, into which each 
chamber can be connected by a flue 16 provided with 
a valve 17, having a sand joint and operated by a 
rod 18. A flue 19 having no connection to the out- 
side is arranged parallel to the flue 15, so that any 
two or more chambers 4 may be put into commu- 
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retort comprises a conical casing of sheet iron rest- 
ing on supports 24 and having a removable bottom 
25. A concentric conical member is provided in 
each retort, and carries a cover 27, while the conical 
casing 5 has upwardly extending arms 30 to keep 
it in position. Perforated metal strips 32 of U-shape 
in cross-section are secured to the outside of the 
inner cone to collect the distilled gases, which pass 
into a pipe 35 and thence to a collector 36. When 
treating extremely bituminous coal, the charge may 
be compressed by means of a loaded ring resting 
on the top. <A charging hopper 34 runs on rails 
above the battery of retorts. To discharge the re- 
torts, the doors I4 are opened and a truck 51 hav- 
ing a vertically movable platform 52 is brought under 





a retort. The platform 52 is raised, and the charge 
deposited on the platform, which is then lowered 
and removed.—(British Patent No. 229,880.) 


ARBON monoxide is, as is well known, a very 


A NEW DEVICE FOR DETECTING CARBON 
poisonous gas and is apt to exist anywhere. 


MONOXIDE 
C In Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, 


June, 1925, pages 555 to 557, there is described a 
new instrument known as Hoolamite, which is used 
for quickly determining carbon monoxide. This de- 
pends on a calorimetric test and the estimation of 
the percentage of carbon monoxide present in air is 
accomplished in less than one minute. Concentra- 
tions of from 1-10 to 1 per cent are detected. The 
accompanying figure shows the instrument. 

















The active material in the instrument is a mixture 
of granular pumice stone which has been impreg- 
nated with iodine pentoxide and fuming sulphuric 


acid. ‘This mass is sealed in small glass tubes which 
are broken at the top for the test. These tubes are 
inserted in the main instrument, which consists of 
a tube of activated charcoal, through which the 
gases are drawn, and a rubber hand bulb. The char- 
coal removes all other gases from the air stream, 
which would give the same reaction as carbon 
monoxide. The color change, which varies from a 
light gray to blue or green, is caused by the libera- 
tion of iodine due to oxidation by carbon monoxide 
when the latter gas is present in air. 
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FALLACY OF OIL AS A GENERAL FUEL 


(Continued from page 28) 


there will come a corresponding increase in prices. 
The truth of this has already been demonstrated 
through the difference between the 1924 production 
and the peak year of 1923. Throughout 1924 the 
Shipping Board (on the Pacific Coast) paid 90 cents 
a barrel for oil. Only recently they opened their 
bids for 1925 and found the lowest price to be $1.29 
a barrel. Pacific Coast oil priced at $1.29 a barrel 
means a $2 barrel for the Atlantic seaboard. 


Coal Still Basic Fuel 


Within the span of one lifetime—within the mem- 
ory of man—our coal production has increased it- 
self approximately 11,000 times. When Dr. William 
Eliot or Chauncey M. Depew were little tads, just 
starting to school, our coal production was about 
50,000 tons. Today we are nearing 600,000,000 tons 
as our annual coal production. This tremendous in- 
crease, however, indicates no possibility of a short- 
age of coal within the coming period of equal length 
—85 or 90 years. Considering all the increased de- 
mand for power, due to industrial expansion, that it 
is possible to calculate, and striking from that cal- 
culation an estimated coal requirement of one billion 
tons a year, our known coal reserves would with- 
stand exhaustion for many generations to come. 


The available coal supply can perhaps be best vis- 
ualized by saying that if our known coal reserves 
were extracted from the earth and gathered into one 
pile, that stock of coal would form a cube eight 
miles in extent each way. All the coal we have thus 
far used amounts to a slice from this enormous cube 
—about 3,500 feet thick.’ From this we can readily 
appreciate the inexhaustjbility of our coal supply. 
As for the tonnage of céal produced as against the 
production of oil, it can be said: if all the oil pro- 
duced in the world today were consumed for fuel 
purposes, the heat units generated therefrom would 
not equal 25 per cent of that now generated by coal. 


To Save Coal—Burn Gas 


Knowing that coal is to remain our principal orig- 
inal source of heat and power, our thoughts turn 
naturally to consideration of waste elimination. In 
the past the waste concomitant with burning coal 
in its raw state has been enormous. Our steam lo- 
comotives, for instance, consume in excess of 110 
million tons of coal annually—and that consumption 
represents a waste of over 55 million tons—a waste 
that is blown out of the stacks in the form of 
smoke, cinders, gas, etc. Coal waste in industry has 
been estimated at 43 per cent, and the ones making 
the investigation offered in their report the con- 
clusion that this 43 per cent waste could be reduced 
to 30 per cent, merely through the employment of 
good engineering skill and more efficient equipment. 


If industry as a whole can effect a waste reduction 
of 13 per cent, merely through the employment of 
better machinery and more careful attention to com- 
bustion problems, what would be the percentage of 
saving in coal, our basic fuel, if industry permitted 
the gas folks to burn the coal and used the by- 
product—gas —as their own fuel? As industry con- 
sumes abow er cent of our coal production, a 
decrease in jaste thereof of 13 per cent would 
aving of approximately 20 million 
tons. The? ‘hdustry, by more thoroughly edu- 
cating indy, : i) the efficiency and economy of gas, 
can at the same time they are increasing their own 
production, enjoy the definite knowledge that they 
are effecting for the country a tremendous saving 
in coal—a fact that might befter be known by the 
public than by the gas industry alone. 


mean an an 


Domestic Heating 


The greatest waste of coal values is found, how- 
ever, not in industrial uses, but in domestic heating. 
Here an efficiency of 50 per cent is almost unknown 
and not infrequently do domestic consumers of coal 
content themselves, all unconsciously, with 25 per 
cent of the coal value. Domestic heating requires 
13 per cent of our annual coal production, and per- 
fection of the principal recently advertised in Roch- 
ester—that of an insulated house to be heated with 
gas—will not only revolutionize domestic heating, 
but will cut coal consumption on the part of domes- 
tic burners to the minimum. And this sort of revo- 
lution will prove far more satisfactory and stable 
than any possible change made in the direction of 
oil. 


During the past two or three decades we have 
witnessed criminal waste in the combustion of coal. 
We stand today, however, on the threshold of an 
“era in which we will practice greater economy—de- 
rive greater benefits from the coal we burn. We 
are entering a period of reckoning, so to speak, for 
our past prodigality. There is small hope of devel- 
oping stokers or mechanical equipment that will 
burn coal as efficiently as is necessary for the ex- 
traction of all its valuable by-products. There is 
still smaller hope that we could educate the general 
domestic or industrial user of coal to the proper use 
of such equipment were it on hand. Simpler and 
more satisfactory to all concerned is the education 
of heat and. power users to the efficiency and econ- 
omy of gas. 


There is little doubt regarding the temporary 
character of fuel oil. There can be no doubt re- 
garding the permanence of coal. It remains for the 
gas producer to amplify his educational! and pub- 
licity plans to such an extent that the former user 
of coal may not be swept off his feet by the claims 
of an oil burner salesman, but may resort to the far 
more satisfactory aerated fluid—gas. 

















Catechism of Central Station Gas 


Engineering in the United States 
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(Continued from last w 


The sand and cement should be ‘ed in the 
mortar box and the stones measure placed on 
the platform at the foot of the box .u. yer about 


6 in. to 8 in. thick. The sand and cement are mixed 
in the manner described in the answer to question 
No. 357, the stone is wet and the mortar spread in 
an even layer on top of it. The whole mass is then 
turned over a sufficient number of times to cause 
the stone and mortar to be thoroughly mixed to- 
gether. During this part of the operation care 
should be taken to really turn the mass instead of 
merely shoveling it from one place to another. If 
properly handled, two or three turnings should be 
sufficient to produce thorough mixture. 


Sometimes the cement and sand are mixed and 
spread on the wet stone in a dry state. the whole 
mass being then turned over once to mix the stone 
and cement. Water is then added while the mass 
is being turned a second time, and the turning con- 
tinued until the mixture is completed. When this 
method is followed there is no need of a mortar 
box, the cement and sand being mixed on the plat- 
form. 


Too Much Water Unnecessary 


In either case it is important not to use too much 
water. since wet concrete cannot be compacted by 
ramming. The proper quantity of water to be used 
should be determined by experimenting with the 
first two or three batches made. and the same 
amount should thereafter be used for each batch 
unless the temperature and humidity of the atmos- 
phere change decidedly, in which case the amount 
of water will have to be varied to suit the changed 
conditions. 


When thoroughly mixed the concrete should be 
put in barrows, carried to the excavation, dumped 
quietly into place and then rammed until the mois- 
ture appears on the surface Ih no case should it 
be thrown into place with shovels, or dropped from 
any height, since the result of such treatment is to 
separate the stone and mortar and prevent the for- 
mation of a solid block of concrete. 


In preparing the excavation the earth at the bot- 
tom should not be disturbed. and should it be loos- 
ened it must be rammed until firm. Where soft or 
yielding earth or sand occurs. the bottom should be 
planked and the concrete laid on this planking. The 
concrete should be laid in layers of not less than 5 
in nor more than 9 in When joined to old work 


allment No. 78 


this should be carefully cleaned, wetted and dusted 
with dry cement 


Reinforced Concrete 


364. What is reinforced concrete? Describe the 
method employed in building it up and state some 
of the purposes for which it is suitable. 


Ans. Reinforced concrete is concrete which has 
been strengthened by the imbedding in it of what 
may be called a skeleton of steel. This skeleton 
may be built up of rods, bars, or other shapes of 
structural steel, or formed of wire netting, expand- 
ed metal or corrugated sheets, or of a combination 
of either of the last three with rods. Each special 
form of construction is, to a certain extent, covered 
by patents and has its advocates. The increase of 
strength given by the steel skeleton enables the 
concrete to be made thinner for the same strength, 
and also to be used for tensile strains, a use for 
which ordinary concrete has very little value. 


In building up structures of reinforced concrete, 
the steel skeleton is first put in place and then the 
concrete is filled in around it in the usual manner. 
In forming the skeleton it is not necessary to join 
the ends of thé different pieces of steel together, it 
being sufficient to lap these ends for a greater or 
less distance, according to the cross section, the 
adhesion between the concrete and the metal being 
as great, if the proper lap is given, as the strength 
of the metal. The framework is so placed with ref- 
erence to the cross section of the concrete and the 
forces to be resisted as to lie in the position subject 
to the greatest tensile strains under the conditions 
of use for which the work is designed. 


Uses for Reinforced Concrete 


Reinforced concrete is especially suitable for the 
arches between the floor beams in fireproof con- 
struction, such as the stage floors of retort houses 
or any of the floors in gas works buildings. It is 
also used in the construction of underground tanks, 
and of coal pockets and sheds. It can be used in 
any part of the superstructure of any building as a 
substitute for ordinary masonry or concrete, ex- 
amples of buildings of different classes having been 
constructed entirely of reinforced concrete. By its 
use it is possible to accomplish with ordinary labor 
almost all the work for which brick and _ stone 
masons are generally employed, and the use of the 
latter can be dispensed with if they are inclined to 
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insist upon onerous conditions in regard to wages 
or extent of a day’s work. 


Strength of Concrete and Brickwork 


365. How do concrete and brickwork compare 
in tensile strength and resistance to crushing? 


Ans. The tensile strength of brickwork is de- 
pendent upon the adhesive power of the mortar to 
the brick. According to a table given in Baker’s 
Masonry Construction, the adhesive strength of 
Portland cement mortar, made with 1 of cement to 
2 of sand, to brick was 38 lb. per square inch at an 
age of 7 days, and 59 lb. per square inch at an age 
of 30 days, while a cement of 1 part Portland and 1 
sand, a year old, showed adhesive strengths varying 
from 29 Ib. to 83 lb. per square inch according to 
the kind of brick used. 


John Newman gives the tensile strength of a 6 
to 1 Portland cement concrete as approximately 100 
Ib. per square inch. 


This would show that good concrete possesses a 
tensile strength 25 per cent greater than that of 
brickwork laid in Portland cement, and although the 
recorded experiments are too few in number to give 
absolute certainty to any generalization made from 
them, still it seems safe to say that the difference 
is decidedly in favor of good concrete as against the 
best brickwork. ~ 


Resistance to Crushing 


As regards resistance to crushing, General Gill- 
more found that brick piers 12 in. x 12 in., in sec- 
tion were stronger than cubes of concrete made 
from Rosendale cement, but weaker than cubes 
made from National Portland cement. Baker gives 
the ultimate strength of the best brick in Portland 
cement mortar as 180 tons per square foot, while 
cubes of concrete made of gravel and sufficient 1 to 
2 Portland cement mortar to fill the interstices had 
a strength of 224.9 tons per square foot, and con- 
crete made of 1 of Portland cement, 3 of sand and 6 
of broken stone had a strength of 219 tons per 
square foot. So in this respect also concrete seems 
to be about 25 per cent stronger than the best 
brickwork. 


It must be borne in mind, however, that the 
strength given is for brickwork laid in Portland 
cement, which is rarely employed in ordinary brick- 
work, and that, therefore, concrete is really much 
stronger than such brickwork. Almost all writers 
on the subject sueak of it in this way. Thus on 
page 115 of “Concrete, Its Use in Building, etc.,” 
Thomas Potter says: “Although 20 years ago Port- 
land cement concrete was recognized as a material 
almost immeasurably stronger than ordinary brick- 
work, it is now, judging from recent tests, at the 
least calculation double that strength.” 


Use of Concrete in Place of Masonry 


366. State some of the reasons for the increasing 
use of Portland cement concrete in the place of 
brick or stone masonry. 


Ans. One of the principal reasons for the in- 
creased use of Portland cement concrete in the place 
of brick and stone masonry is found in the growth 
of knowledge as to the advantages and capabilities 
of concrete. When necessary it can be made to 
excel in strength and durability all other masonry 
except that made from the very best stone, while 
when great strength is not required it can be made 
less strong, with a reduction in cost that cannot be 
had under similar circumstances with brick or stone 
masonry. On foundation work it can be put in with 
a smaller expense for excavation and will give a 
more coherent, homogeneous structure, and one that 
is less subject to unequal settling, in case the soil is 
not uniform over its whole area, than will be the 
case with stone. It can be made water tight more 
easily than brick or stone. Under ordinary condi- 
tions as to the respective costs of the different kinds 
of materials it is cheaper than brick or stone 
masonry. ? 


Other Advantages 


In addition to the recognition of its possession of 
the advantages named above, qnother importpnt 
reason for the increased use of concrete in large 
cities is that it can be made and put in place by un- 
skilled labor, and work in which it is used, instead 
of brick or stone, is thus free from the vexatious 
and costly delays that are apt to be experienced 
with other masonry owing to the strikes declared 
for trivial causes by the masons’ unions, to which 
practically all the masons in such cities belong. This 
ability to use unskilled labor also frequently per- 
mits of the work being executed more rapidly on 
account of there being-available more laborers than 
brick or stone masons. These considerations of 
freedom from union interference, and ability to se- 
cure unskilled labor more easily than skilled, have 
been very important ones in large cities during the 
past few years. 


Determining Thickness cf Wall 


367. How would you determine the proper 
thickness of wall in designing a brick purifying 
house ? . 


Ans. “The thickness of walls depends upon the 
weight they have to sustain and on their formation 
with proper materials so that their stability may 
be insured. 


(Seventy-ninth Installment Next Week) 
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SENTIMENT OF MARKET IMPROVING 
(Continued from page 30) 


pleasure have brought forth an increasing shifting of 
the population during vacation time. And the tour- 
ist has developed a distance purchase strength which, 
when properly utilized, is bound to have a_ very 
strong effect upon consumers’ requirements. 


So the industry looks forward to regular business 
during the summer which, combined with the in- 
creasing stabilization of the international politica! 
situation, will have a steadying effect upon manu- 
facturing policies. It is the realization of this truth 
which possibly is mainly responsible for the general 
hopeful view taken by manufacturers and jobbers 
alike. 


Sentiment and Market Strength 


How is it now that this general feeling of hope- 
fulness has not found as yet a recognizable manifes- 
tation in general market statistics? The answer is 
that the generally accepted measuring units for 
market strength are principally taken from statis- 
tics supplied by the so-called large industries, as, for 
instance, the steel industry, and others. These in- 
dustries are, strictly speaking, not consumers’ indus- 
tries. They are basic industries supplying the con- 
sumer industries with the wherewithal of produc- 
tion, such as machinery, raw materials and the 
means of transportation. Before these industries 
can feel the decided influence of the improvement 
in the consumers’ market it is necessary that they 
be sufficiently strong so as to require expansion in 
the industrial equipment of the nation or its means 
of handling the consumers’ needs. Railroad con- 
struction excepted, the reserve of productive equip- 
ment, however, has been rather large, has, in fact, 
been more than ample to take care of the immediate 
needs of production. In addition, there is no deny- 
ing the fact that the industrial producer in direct 
contact with the consumer has been rather careful of 
late not to add to his worries by buying more equip- 
ment than has been absolutely necessary. The pres- 
sure upon the labor.market has not been large 
enough to force changes in equipment so as to save 
labor, and banks have been holding back credits for 
industrial expansion fearing the danger of a recur- 
rence of inflation. 


The Policy of Caution 


Whether the national industry will continue this 
policy of caution is, of course, largely a matter of 
conjecture. Much depends on the view taken of the 
future of the market by the industrial producers and 
the nation’s financiers. At the present moment there 
is nothing to indicate any need for expansion, but 
there is (what is more important) a very solid ar- 
gument in favor of leaving things very much as they 
are, especially as we can foresee a solid upward 
movement of the market. 

And, while taking this very conservative view 
of the chances of the market, we should not forget 


that the present steadying of the economic curve 
takes place upon a level greatly higher than that pre- 
ceding the economic upward movement which fol- 
lowed the depression of three years ago. All this 
makes for an increasing soundness in the condition 
of the market. We should, in consequence, have a 
satisfying summer business, laying a good founda- 
tion for the fall trade, which all shows that business 
sentiment in this case is proving superior to the 
cold facts of market statistics. 





MAKING GAS WITH COKE BREEZE 
(Continued from page 26) 


coke whose particles are less than five millimeters 
in diameter. 


The Fuel 


The coke and the coke breeze were weighed daily 
in carts and stored separately in the coke bins. The 
remainder of the coke was weighed at the end of 
each day's test. A sample of the mass of coke was 
taken, care being exerted in order to secure a sample 
of real average character, and the size of the par- 
ticles of the coke were determined in the dry condi- 
tion by screening. 

A complete analysis of the coke samples were 
made each day to determine the percentage of water, 
ash and pure coke that were contained in them. 
The results are given in the following tabulation: 


% water % ash % coke 
_ &  PABE eee 17.8 21.3 60.9 
Second day ....... 14.7 20.3 65.0 
See Ge gp eewias 17.2 23.4 59.4 
Fourth day ....... 17.5 19.7 62.8 
Average .......... 16.8 21.2 62.0 


Thus the average amount of good coke in the raw 
coke was 62 per cent. The analysis through the 
screens gave the following results: 

Over 30 millimeters 


eg ge. SE PE err ee eee 4% 
ee ere eee 50% 
8 Be ee rer reer evr ee 16% 


- 


Under 5 millimeters................. 30% 
The mixture of the small coke and the coke breeze 
was accomplished by charging into the generator 
two full carts of coke and one full cart of coke 
breeze. The charging apparatus was filled at the 
beginning and end of each day and the height of the 
ash above the apex of the grate was measured. 


Analysis of the Clinker 


The analysis of the clinker or ash gave the follow- 
ing results: 


% water % ash % combustibie 


Fics, GOP v.ccios 15.8 738 10.4 
Second day ..... 16.6 73.6 98 
Third day ...... 18.2 64.4 17.4 (1) 
Fourth day ..... 18.7 68.7 12.6 
Average ...:.... 17.3 70.1 12.6 
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(1) This high per cent of combustible matter in 
the clinker represents an interruption in the opera- 
tion of the generator, with the result that abnormal 
conditions ensued and a high proportion of com- 
bustible matter was left behind in the ash. It was 
also noted that the proportion of 15.2 per cent of 
combustible matter in the dry clinker, which was 
obtained from generators using low-grade fuels, 
was higher than usual. 


Properties of the Gas 


An important consideration is, of course, the prop- 
erties of the gas that is obtained by the use of such 
low-grade fuels in the producer. A registering cal- 
orimeter of approved type was used in the determi- 
nation of the thermal value of the gas made in these 
machines. Each day the accuracy of this instru- 
ment was tested. At the same time that the cal- 
orimeter measurements were being made, hourly 
readings of the pressure, temperature and condition 
of the barometer were also carried out, so that it 
was always possible to reduce the volume of the gas 
to the standard conditions of zero degrees C and 760 
millimeters mercury pressure. 


The composition of the gas was determined by 
taking samples of the product every hour for the 
entire 24 hours of operation each day and then 
drawing an average sample from this volume of gas. 
The carbon dioxide content of the gas was deter- 
mined continuously in an apparatus which analyzes 
the gas in a continuous stream as it passes through. 
The results of these analyses are given in the follow- 
ing tabulation: 








- 3 yah, ~@& re ~ | i 

i bss $2 §3 $8 22 Efe 

baa ag 32 3S 32 BF ass 
Ist day ... 48 282 112 O4 55.4 0.823 1197 
2nd day ... 5.0 29.0 110 04 54.6 0.895 1216. 
3rd day ... 5.0 279 118 04 549 0888 1190 
4th day ... 50 27.7 114 04 55.5 0892 1185 
Average 49 282 114 04 55.1 0892 1197 


The thermal value of the water gas is expressed 
in calories per cubic meter and is reduced for gas- 
eous volume to zero degrees C and 760 millimeters 
pressure. 

It is easy to see from this tabulation that the com- 
position of the gas is very uniform and of the right 
character. The average of 4.9 per cent of carbon 
dioxide in the gas is quite a low figure. 


Quantity of Gas Produced 


The measurement of the gas produced in the pro- 
ducers is a matter of great difficulty if actual meas- 
urement of the volume of the product is undertaken. 
Hence the quantity of gas produced was calculate-l 
each day from the carbon balance. The per cent of 
carbon in the coke was determined by 


ultimate ° 


analysis and the carbon content of the gas was es- 
tablished from the analyses of the same. In order 
to take care of the loss of carbonaceous ingredients 
in the washing process it was estimated that 0.2 per 
cent be added to the figures obtained above. Thus 
the calculation of the quantity of gas produced de- 
pended on the proportion of carbon in the coke, an‘ 
this was found to be in the neighborhood of 95.6 
per cent. 


Steam Production and Consumption 


The production of steam in all the producers was 
determined by measuring the amount of feed water 
with the aid of water meters. The consumption of 
steam in each gas-making machine was determined 
with the aid of measuring tanks. The excess steam 
was used in the manufacture of water gas in a ver- 
tical retort installation. 
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Distribution of Steam 


Ist day 2d day 3d day 4th day Av. 
Steam production in 


PR te Kpldnwtnnnc ss — 30.99 35.57 36.99 34.52 
Steam in kilograms 

per kilogram of 

pure coke ....... — 116 193 125 1.44 
Consumption of 

steam in the indi- 

vidual producer in 

GQ Reb icoraves 16.30 15.84 16.93 15.30 16.09 
Consumption of 

steam in_ kilo- 

grams per kilo- 

gram of coke 0.62 0.59 092 052 0.66 
Excess steam for re- 

torts in tons..... 12.85 12.79 12.77 13.05 -- 
Excess steam gone 

to waste intons.. — 2.36 5.57 8.64 — 
Total excess steam 

eps — 15.15 18.64 21.69 18.49 
Total excess steam 

in kilograms per 

kilogram of pure 

DOE ast) ole a ok — 057 101 073 0.77 
Steam pressure in 

atmospheres ..... 0.39 0.39 040 042 04 


On the average the excess steam amounted to 0.77 
kilogram per kilogram of pure coke, its heat of for- 
mation approximately 630 heat units, so that a recov- 
ery of heat amounting to 485 heat units may be cal- 
culated from this amount. 

The cooling water for the washer and for the ro- 
tating grate and air blast is determined by means of 
a water meter. 

The consumption of electric current for the ro- 
tating grate and the blowers amounted on the aver- 
age to 8.1 kilowatts, or about 7.7 kilowatt hours per 
ton of the pure coke. 


Production and Efficiency 


The throughput of coke in the producer was at a 
maximum 114 kilograms of crude fuel per square 
meter of cross-sectional area per hour. On the 
third day the load on the producer was very small, 
as on this day the heating of the carbonizing ovens 
was reduced due to an excess of gas manufacture. 

The efficiency of gasification, which refers to the 
ratio between the heat value contained in the manu- 
factured gas to that contained in the coke that is 
put through the gasifying apparatus, averaged 75.7 
per cent. But when the calculation includes the gen- 
eration of steam above what is required for the 
needs of the producer, then the thermal efficiency 
rises to as high as 81.4 per cent. 


Conclusion 


The four-day test that was made with the pro- 
ducer showed that the apparatus can be worked with 
a coke possessing such a fineness that 30 per cent of 
its particles are less than five millimeters in diam- 
eter and satisfactory results can be obtained in this 





manner. The throughput of coke amounted to ap- 
proximately 100 kilograms per square meter of 
cross-sectional area in the producer per hour. The 
producer gas that is manufactured is of uniform 
composition and quite satisfactory from all stand- 
points. The efficiency of gasification and the over- 
all thermal efficiency were good. 





SOME ASPECTS OF OUR SERVICE 
(Continued from page 25) 


Permanence and Stability Outstanding Features of 
Public Utilities 

All of these factors make for permanence and sta- 
bility. In these respects the record of the gas and 
electric utilities over a period of years is most im- 
pressive. Their rank among the country’s industries 
and in the security markets is a commanding one. 
Their securities afford safe and profitable investment 
for individuals, banks, insurance companies, trustees 
of estates and other investors, and their uniformly 
high and stable value reflects the confidence of the 
business community in them. They have advanced 
steadily in the favor of the investing public in re- 
cent years and their standing has never been so high 
as it is at the present time. The confidence in their 
soundness is not misplaced because they represent in- 
dustries for whose products there is an ever-growing 
demand—a demand that is subject to seasonal and 
other variations, it is true, but which is continuous 
and certain and which in the long run rests upon the 
solid foundation of national prosperity. They can 
stop expanding only when the country stops ex- 
panding. While we cannot contemplate the future 
without a sobering sense of the responsibility that 
rests upon us to see that our companies are kept in 
a constant state of readiness to give adequate serv- 
ice, yet, assured of a fair return upon the value of 
their property devoted to the public use, and free to 
develop their business along lines that experience 
has shown to be of the greatest benefit to company 
and consumer alike, they may be counted upon in 
the years to come to make increasing contributions 
to the health, comfort and material well-being of the 
people of this city. 


Profit Must Be Made 


Business enterprises are organized primarily for 
profit. This is the life blood that vitalizes the indus- 
trial body. It is only through profit that service is 
possible. Speaking in the larger sense, without 
profit—by whatever name you call it—there can be 
no service, no adequate wages, no research, no im- 
provements, no additions to plant and equipment to 
meet constantly increasing demand. When a busi- 
ness ceases to earn a profit it must then live off of 
past accumulations—that is, past profits—if any, and 
when these are gone it must stop. It can go no 
further. The utilities are no exception to this rule. 
Any public policy, therefore, that seeks to limit 
them, when competently and economically managed, 
to a compensation for their services that fails to yield 
a fair and reasonable profit is short-sighted and in 
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the end disastrous, not only to the utilities them- 
selves, but to the public they serve. Indeed, the pub- 
lic is the chief sufferer, for poor service is a ruinous 
price to pay for cheap rates. 


The Rate Question 


_ What is a proper rate to be charged by a utility for 
its product is a business question and should be de- 
termined in the same way that business men are ac- 
customed to determine questions that come before 
them every day—by an impartial and dispassionate 
inquiry into all relevant facts and circumstances. 
Instead, we saw this question tossed into the mael- 
strom of politics, with the rights of the companies 
and the interests of the public completely disre- 
garded. It is a reproach to any system of public 
administration that permits such a wasteful, unintel- 
ligent and costly method of settlement ‘as that to 
which the gas companies of this city were forced 
by legislative action. 

Yet I believe that the public as a whole is coming 
slowly to a more sympathetic understanding of the 
utility situation, induced by a number of causes, 
among them the educational work of the com- 
panies, common observation of the failure of dema- 
gogic policies, the increasing participation of con- 
sumers in the ownership of their utilities—which 
has been such an outstanding event of recent years— 
and, above all, the native good sense of the Ameri- 
can people when the facts are fairly before them; 
and I am hopeful that we shall gradually free our- 
selves from some of the influences that are hamper- 
ing and retarding our progress and may at length 
arrive at that happy state where we can give our un- 
divided attention to our business. 


Work of Trade Associations 


Helpful as have been our trade associations in the 
past, I believe they will be even more so in the fu- 
ture. One of the principal dangers to guard against 
is the tendency that is often manifest, to embark 
upon too ambitious a program, to attempt to cover 
too much ground, to spread out too thin. There is 
scarcely a trade association that has not been thus 
afflicted at some time or other and unless resisted 
the result has been a scattering of energies, a dissi- 
pation of resources, and an impairment of efficiency. 
Nor is the experience of the trade association by 
any means unique. We see this same tendency run- 
ning through every kind of organization, both pub- 
lic and private—government, business and social. 
Without waiting to achieve existing aims, there is 
at once a reaching out for new activities, a craving 
to annex new objects, to branch out into new fields, 
to take on new duties, to add new jurisdictions—all 
costing more money and requiring a larger staff. 
In the end, the essentials will sink beneath the load 
of non-essentials. In other words, to use a homely 
phrase, the side-show will be bigger than the circus. 
This condition has actually overtaken many organi- 
zations. 

Now, of course, the cure is not to sit tight and 
refuse to budge. That is even worse than the or- 
iginal trouble, which, after all, is the result more of 
an excess of enthusiasm than anything else. To be 


content with things as they are and to fall into the 
deadening rut of routine is a much greater fault. 
Between these two extremes is a golden mean, and 
that is to adhere consistently to the policy of doing 
a few things well rather than many things indiffer- 
ently. This, we believe, is the policy of our gas and 
electric associations and is certainly one that will 
assure the greatest measure of usefulness. Avoid- 
ing both extremes, our associations are rendering an 
invaluable service to the industries they represent, 
and through them to the public, which is the chie! 
gainer by their efforts. 

These are some of the lessons we have learned as 
we have studied our problems. 

The Merchandising Phase 

Another lesson that we have learned in our busi- 
ness—and it is a most important one—is that we 
are not simply manufacturers, we are merchants. 
As manufacturers we make a product; as merchants 
we sell that product to the public and render a serv- 
ice. It is not enough merely to deliver gas or elec- 
tricity to the consumer’s premises and then forget 
about it until it is time to send in a bill. We must 
follow our product to the consurfier’s appliance. We 
must make sure, as far as we can, that the appli- 
ance is safe and efficient. We must go further. We 
must endeavor to see that the user of that appliance 
is instructed in its proper use in order that the best 
results may be obtained, for it is only in results that 
he is interested. None of our consumers wants gas 
or electricity as such. What they want is light, heat 
or power, as the case may be; and it is our business 
as purveyors of light, heat and power to see that 
they get what they want, when they want it, where 
they want it, and as they want it, at a price that is 
reasonable and fair for the service rendered. It is 
only then that we have a right to feel that our duty 
has been measurably performed and that we have 
done our part toward creating that ideal being, a 
satisfied customer. 


The Employees 


Finally, we cannot consider the gas and electric 
utilities apart from the instrumentalities through 
which they work. These are the great body of men 
and women who constitute their employees. They 
form a vast army reaching from ocean to ocean, 
covering every city and town, hundreds of villages 
and hamlets and rural districts. Wherever they go 
in the performance of their tasks they bright with 
them the civilizing and ameliorating influences of 
the services they represent. Burdens are lightened, 
time of study and recreation is lengthened, life is 
made easier and brighter for millions. What 
worthier objects could enlist the activities of any 
one? It is but scant truth to say that there are no 
more intelligent, loyal and zealous employees any- 
where than those who serve our gas and electric 
companies. They own thousands of shares of our 
securities, are thrifty, provident, industrious. As a 
class they are home builders, community developers, 
supporters and defenders of church, school and state 
—in a word, good citizens. 








N. E. Industrial Men Meet—4th Annual Session 


Marks graduation of gas men taking M. I. T. Course 


Serving the double purpose of a 
graduation banquet for those who 
took the industrial gas course at 
M. I. T. this year and its annual 
meeting, the Industrial Gas Asso- 
ciation of New England held a 
dinner meeting at the Riverbank 
Hotel, Cambridge, Mass., at noon 
Friday, July 3. In calling the 
meeting to order President J. W. 
Howard spoke in glowing terms 
of the good work done during the 
year by the secretary-treasurer, J. 
H. Sumner, and the chairman of 
the speakers’ committee, E. L. 
Woods. He then called on J. J. 
Winn, Jr., who, speaking in deep 
appreciation of the excellent lead- 
ership in the course of Prof. 
Wilkes and Mr. Bates and Mr. 
Thompson of the Institute, ex- 
plained that the work done at 
Tech not only had led to a grad- 
uate course in M. I. T., but to gas 
courses in various universities in 
the country. The able way in 
which these men had conducted 
this summer course, he pointed 
out, has resulted in a tremendous 
increase of interest in gas in the 
leading institutions of learning. 
He closed his talk by presenting a 
pipe and pouch to Prof. Wilkes 
and a fountain pen each to Mr. 
Bates and Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. Francis E. Drake, chairman 
of the educational committee of 
the New England Association of 
Gas Engineering, in speaking of 
the course and what it has accom- 
plished, said that the results ob- 
tained are wonderful as far as they 
go. He thought, however, that the 
course should be longer and he 
asked those who had taken the 
course this year to write a letter 
giving their reactions to the 
course. He explained that an at- 


tempt has been made to improve 
the course and that the only criti- 
cism he had heard of it this year 
was that it was too stiff. This was 





(By Special Correspondent) 


pleasing. The course will prob- 
ably be made even stiffer next 
year.. It is necessary to attach the 
most difficult problems. He hoped 
that all who had taken the course 
this year would take it again next 
year. 

“Do your part and industrial 
gas will come to the fore and be 
the method of heating. If we had 
one-half the advertising electricity 
gets through such firms as the 
Western Electric, the General Elec- 
tric and the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric, gas would soon drive elec- 
tricity off the map. You must sell 
industrial gas to your superiors 
and those around you. All gas 
executives are not yet so thor- 
oughly sold on industrial gas as 
they should be. Above all things, 
don’t stop studying when you go 
home. Keep right on learning 
everything you can about indus- 
trial gas and its applications.” 

J. J. Quinn Talks on the Work at 
M. I. T. 

When Mr. J. J. Quinn was called 
upon, he said that he would be glad 
to have Mr. C. H. Light of Chicago 
repeat what he said the day before 
at the class if there was time 
He felt that Mr. Light’s talk had 
been an inspiration. This, he ex- 
plained, is the fourth annual meet- 
ing. When Mr. Paige, Mr. Ingalls 
and Mr. Drake, with the others 
who were interested with them in 
the movement, began to consider 
what ought to be done to stimu- 
late the use of industrial gas they 
realized that the first step to be 
taken should be giving gas men a 
better education along industrial 
gas lines. Education was seen to 
be a definite step toward building 
up the business. 

The gas companies have a lot of 
business, some of which is not any 
too desirable. Like the street rail_ 
way companies with lines that do 
not pay, the gas company fuust 


continue to take care of this busi- 
ness, but the problem is to secure 
more business that is really desir- 
able. When the thought of an ed- 
ucational course was presented to 
the Gas Sales Association, the 
Guild and the New England Engi- 
neers, it was backed and the 
course started. Prof. Wilkes was 
placed in charge of it and has 
proved the right man for this 
work. 

The first year 32 men took the 
course. At the start evening 
meetings were tried at the Engi- 
neers Club, but the weather was 
hot. It was the middle of July 
and these meetings did not prove 
as great a. success as was hoped. 
The course has steadily grown 
better, the men are doing more 
work and not so many men are at- 
tracted away from it by ball games 
and other amusements as was the 
case during the first year. It has 
now become a serious course that 
takes up every minute of time of 
the men while they are attending 
it. Perseverance and the work of 
Prof. Wilkes has made the course 
a real success. At the end of the 
first year the members got to- 
gether and formed an organiza- 
tion, with E. J. Cooney of Lowell 
as president. During the winter 
meetings were held. Then J. W. 
Howard was elected president and 
the association grew in strength 
and usefulness. During the past 
year excellent meetings have been 
held, with good speakers on house 
heating, metallurgy and other sub- 
jects. The new president about to 
be elected will take over work that 
is already well started. 

President J. W. Howard, in 
commenting on the talk by Mr. 
Quinn, said that the time when the 
Industrial Association began doing 
good work was when Mr. Quinn 
was president and that he was too 
modest to mention that fact. 
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Business Report 

In making his report, Mr. J. H. 
Sumner, secretary-treasurer, said 
the year started with 68 members 
of the Industrial Gas Association 
of New England, that 37 new mem- 
bers had been elected and that 
two members had been lost, mak- 
ing the present membership 103. 
He gave a list of the speakers and 
their subjects at the six winter 
meetings and reported that there 
was an average attendance of 43, 
in spite of the fact that member- 
ship includes gas men from all 
parts of New England, many mem- 
bers finding it practically impossi- 
ble because of the distance they 
would have to travel to attend the 
monthly meetings in Boston. 

Mr. Ernest G. de Coriolis, New 
England sub-chairman of the A. 
G. A. committee to gather indus- 
trial data to be used in national 
publicity, explained that the A. G. 
A. has appropriated $25,000 for ad- 
vertising industrial gas. He made 
a plea for more data from the men 
present. 

Mr. C. S. Hilton backed up Mr. 
de Coriolis’ plea by pointing out 


that New England has been slow 
in sending in data and speaking of 
the importance of sending it in at 
once. He also spoke of the great- 
ly added interest now being taken 
in industrial gas education. 

To give further force to his re- 
marks in regard to the necessity 
of having all possible data on file 
at a central bureau, such as the A. 
G. A., he mentioned cases where 
thousands of dollars had been 
spent in research work to learn 
what had already been learned 
elsewhere because there was no 
central data bureau. 

Mr. C. H. Light said that all 
should feel free to ask him for any 
information they had at Chicago 
which would do them any good. 
Just before the close of the meet- 
ing the following new officers 
were elected after the nominations 
had been presented by Mr. H. B. 
Hall for the nominating commit- 
tee: President, E. L. Woods; vice- 
president, L. B. Crossman; secre- 
tary-treasurer, R. J. Phelon; di- 
rectors, C. G. Peterson, C. S. Hil- 
ton, J. D. Clark, E. W. Berchtold, 
J. J. Winn, Jr., and H. J. Alling. 





Nationally Known Utility Men to Speak 
at Temple University 
Course on “Public pecs y ae ee and Problems,” to Be 


Temple University, one of the 
pioneers in the teaching of public 
utility economics, will take an- 
other step forward next fall with 
a course on “Public Utilities : Prac- 
tices and Problems.” Speakers, 
many of national reputation, will 
be recruited solely from the public 
utility industry or related organi- 
zations, such as the Public Serv- 
ice Commission of Pennsylvania. 


The schedule of lectures, which 
will begin October 1, 1925, and 
continue to January 28, 1926, fol- 
lows: 

The Difference Between a Pub- 
lic Utility and a Privately Owned 
Business—M. H. Aylesworth, man- 
aging director, National Electric 
Light Association. 

Reciprocal Rights and Obliga- 
tions of Public Utilities—P. H. 
Gadsden, vice-president, the Unit- 
ed Gas Improvement Co. 


in Fall 


How the Revenue of a Public 
Utility Is Obtained and How It Is 
Spent—Walter H. Johnson, presi- 
dent, the Philadelphia Electric Co. 

Publicity and Public Relations—- 
P. C. Staples, vice-president, the 
Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The Organization of a Public 
Utility—H. H. Ganser, manager, 
Schuylkill Division, the Counties 
Gas & Electric Co. 

Regulation by Public Service 
Commissions — Alexander  For- 
ward, secretary-manager, Ameri- 
can Gas Association. 

Monopoly and Competition ; Mu- 
nicipal Ownership vs. Present 
Methods—Lucius S. Storrs, man- 
aging director, American Electric 
Railway Association. 

The Financial~Side of a Public 
Utility—C. W. Hazard, general au- 
ditor, the Bell Telephone Co. of 
Pennsylvania. 


The Financing of Public Utilities 
—W. W. Bodine, assistant general 
manager, the United Gas Im- 
provement Co. 

The “Value” of a Public Utility 
—C. J. Joyce, counsel, Philadel- 
phia Rapid Transit Co. 

Obtaining the Rate Base of a 
Public Utility—Walter A. Allison, 
gas engineer, Pennsylvania Public 
Service Commission. 

Rate of Return—H. C. Spurr, 
editor, Public Utilities Reports. 

Rates and Rate Systems—C. J. 
Russell, vice-president, the Phila- 
delphia Electric Co. 

Development of New Business— 
F. J. Rutledge, vice-president, the 
United Gas Improvement Co. 

Importance of Employees in 
Development of Public Utilities— 
A. A. Mitten, supervisor of indus- 
trial relations, Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit Co. 

The viewpoint of the sponsors 
of the course was expressed by P. 
H. Gadsden, chairman of the In- 
formation Committee. He said he 
looked forward to the time when 
every university and college in the 
country would, in the sophomore 
or junior years, teach the funda- 
mentals of the public utility busi- 
ness as biology or psychology are 
taught today. 

Mr. Gadsden said he hoped that 
would come about, not because the 
students would all go into the pub- 
lic utility business, but because the 
students of today would be the 
business and professional men, 
members of the Legislature and 
City Councilmen tomorrow. 


Good Housekeeping Institute En- 
dorses A. G. A. Specifications 
Gas for Lake Worth in Fall 


Lake Worth, Fla—The Palm 
Beach Gas Company, which was 
granted a 30-year franchise, is 
shortly to begin work of laying 
mains, preparatory to installing 
the service. 

Agents of the company will be- 
gin canvassing the town for con- 
sumers about the middle of this 
month and the actual laying of 
mains will begin about August. 
The company now has mains laid 
to within two miles of Lake Worth 
and it will be only the work of a 
few weeks to extend the line into 
town, 
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Exhibitors at the Seventh Annual 
A. G. A. Convention 


The following is the list of ex- 
hibitors to date: 

Abendroth Bros., Port Chester, 
N. Y. 

A-B Stove Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

Acme Brass Works, Detroit, 
Mich. 

A. G. A. Accounting Section, 
New York. 
' Ajax Brass & Iron Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Alpha-Lux Co., Inc., New York. 

American Gas Furnace Co., Eliz- 
abeth, N. J. 

American Gas Journal, New 
York. 

American Meter Co., New York. 

American Range Corp., Shaka- 
pee, Minn. 

American Stove Co., St. Louis. 

Armstrong Cork & Insulation 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Atlantic Tubing Co., Providence, 
R. I. 

Automatic Safety 
Corp., New York. 

Bailey Meter Co., Cleveland, O. 

Barber-Greene Co., Aurora, IIl. 

Bartlett Hayward Co., Balti- 
more. 

Beckwith Co., Dowagiac, Mich. 

Bernitz Furnace Appliance Co.; 
Boston, Mass. 

Blodgett Co., Burlington, Vt. 

Boone County Coal Corp., Shar- 
ples, W. Va. 

Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn. 

Bryant Corp., Cleveland, O. 

Bryant Heater & Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland, O. 

Burroughs Adding Machire Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Chambers Mfg. Co., Shelbyville, 
Ind. : 

Chicago Bridge & Iron Works, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., 
New York. 

Clark & Co. Div., Chicago, IIl. 

Claus Automatic Gas Cock Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Cleveland Co-operative Stove 
Co., Cleveland, O. 

Cleveland Heater Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Clow & Sons, Chicago, II. 

Columbus Heating & Ventilating 
Co., Columbus, O. 

Combustion Utilities Corp., New 
York. 

Comstock 
Quincy, IIl. 


Appliance 


Con-Den-Rit Radiant Log Corp., 
Perth Ambos, N. J. 

Connelly Iron Sponge & Gov- 
ernor Co., New York. 

Connersville Blower Co., Con- 
nersville, Ind. 

Cribben & Sexton Co., Chicago. 

Cruse-Kemper Co., Ambler, Pa. 

Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Dangler Stove Co., Div., Cleve- 
land, O. 

Davidson Co., New York. 

Dearborn Chemical Co., Chicago. 

Detroit Stove Works, Detroit. 

Dresser Mfg. Co., Bradford, Pa. 

Dunrite Clock Controlled De- 
vices, New York. 

Elgin Stove & Oven Co., Elgin, 
Ill. 

Elliott-Fisher Co., New York. 
Pa. 

Equitable Meter Co., Pittsburgh, 

Eriez Stove & Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa. 

Estate Stove Co., Hamilton, O. 

Floyd-Wells Co., Royersford, Pa. 

Gas Age-Record, New York. 

Gas Industry, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Gas Machinery Co., Cleveland. 

Gas Purifying Materials Co., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 

General Gas Light Co., Kalama- 
ZOO, Mich.-New York. 

General Gas Mantle Co., Cam- 
den, N. J. 

General Motors Truck Co., Pon- 
tiac, Mich. 

Giant Mfg. Co., Council Bluffs, 
la. 

Glenwood Range Co., Taunton, 
Mass. 

Grayson Mfg. Co., Athens, O. 

Griffin & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hall Mfg. Co., Toledo, O. 

Hays Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa. 

Helme & Mcllhenny, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Hoffman Heater Co., Louisville, 
Ky. 

Home Service, A. G. A., New 
York. 

Hotstream Heater Co., Cleve- 
land, O. 

Humphrey Co., Div. Ruud Mfg. 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Hunt Co., Inc., West New 
Brighton, S. I., N. Y. 

Improved Equipment Co., New 
York. 

Intercolonial Gas Journal of 


Castle Stove Co.,Canada, Hamilton, Ont., Can. 


Isbell-Porter Co., Newark, N. J. 


Johns-Manville, Inc., New York. 

Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

King Refractories Co., Inc., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Kompak Co., New Brunswick, 
N. J. 

Koppers Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Lambert Meter Co., Inc., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Lattimer Stevens Co., Colum- 
bus, O. 

Lavino & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lawson Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh. 

Lovekin Water Heater Co., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

McDonald & Co., Albany, N. Y. 

McWane Cast Iron Pipe Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Magee Furnace Co., Boston. 

Manganese Steel Forge Co, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Maryland Meter Works, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Mears-Kane-Ofeldt, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Merco Nordsrtom Valve Co., 
Inc., New York. 

Metric Metal Works, Erie, Pa. 

Michigan Stove Co., Detroit. 

Milwaukee Gas Specialty Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mine Safety Appliances Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co.., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Moore Bros. Co.., Joliet, Tl. 

Mueller Brass Co., Port Huron, 
Mich. 

Mueller Co., Decatur, III. 

National Stove Co. Div., Lorain, 
Ohio. 

National Tube Co., Pittsburgh. 

Neptune Meter Co., New York. 

New Process Stove Co. Div., 

Peerless Heater Co., Pittsburgh. 

Peerless Mfg. Co., Louisville. 


Pennsylvania Crusher Co., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Pennsylvania Eng. Works, New 
Castle, Pa. 

Permutit Co., New York. 

Pittsburgh Meter Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Pittsburgh Water Heater Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Porcelain Enamel & Mfg. Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Public Utilities Reports, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Quick Meal Stove Co. Div., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Radiant Heat Corp. of America. 


New York. 
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Rathbone, Sard & Co., Aurora, 
Ill. 

Reliable Stove Co. Div., Cleve- 
land, O. 

Remington Typewriter Co., Inc., 
New York, 

Republic Flow Meters Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill, 

Reznor Mfg. Co., Mercer, Pa. 

Riter Conley Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Roberts Brass Mfg. Co., Detroit. 

Roberts & Mander Stove Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Robertshaw Thermostat Co., 
Youngwood, Pa. 

Robins Conveying Belt Co., 
New York. 

Roots Co., Connersville, Ind. 

Roper Corp., Rockford, III. 

Russell Eng. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Ruud Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Safety Gas Lighter Co., Lynn, 
Mass. 

Safety Gas Main Stopper Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Sands Mfg. Co., Cleveland, O. 

Sexton Stove & Mfg. Co., Bal- 
timore, Md. 

Simplex Heater Control Co., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Slattery & Bro., Inc., Brooklyn. 

Sprague Meter Co., Bridgeport. 

Stacey Bros. Gas Construction 
Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Stacey Mfg. Co., Cincinnati. 

Standard Gas Equipment Corp., 
Oriole Div., Baltimore, Md.; Tri- 
plex Div. New York; Vulcan 
Div., New York. 

Steere Eng. Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Sterling Range & Furnace Corp., 
Rochester, N: Y. 

Strait & Richards, Inc., New- 
ark, N. J. 

Sturtevant Co., Boston, Mass. 

Superior Meter Co., Bronx, 
N. Y. 

Surface Combustion Co., Bronx, 
a A 

Tappan Stove Co., Mansfield, O. 

Time-O-Stat Corp., Milwaukee. 

Titeflex Metal Hose Co., New- 
ark, N. J. 

Tufts Meter Works, Boston. 

U, G. I. Contracting Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

U. S. Bureau of Mines, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

U. S. Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D. C. 

U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Foun- 
dry Co., Burlirgton, N. J. 

Waite & Davey Co., Inc., Long 
Island City, N. Y. 

Walker & Pratt Mfg. Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 





Welsbach Co., Gloucester, N. J. 

Western Gas, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Western Gas Construction Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 

West Gas Improvement Co. of 
America, New York. 

Wheeling Corrugating Co., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

White-Warner Co., Taunton, 
Mass. 

Wilder Metal Co., Niles, O. 
Wilcolator Co., Newark, N. J. 

Wolff Gas Radiator Co., New 
York. 

Wood & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Youngstown Pressed Steel Co., 
Warren, Ohio. 


Joseph Hookey Passes Away 

Augusta, Ga.—Word comes from 
Augusta of the sudden death of 
Joseph Hookey, son of the foun- 
der and first president of the gas 
light company of Augusta. Mr. 
Hookey had been in the employ of 
the company ever since he was a 


. 
- 





The control of the New 
York and Richmond Gas 
Company now is held by a 
group of individuals under 
the leadership of Rufus C. 
Dawes and associates. The 
transfer of control was made 
not through the transfer of 
any holding company but 
solely through the purchase 
by individuals of the stock of 
the New York and Richmond 
Gas Company. 

William J. Welsh, E. Stew- 
art Taxter and Joseph H. 
Maloy are re-elected direc- 
tors of the company, and the 
personnel of the management 
is to be unchanged. 











Gas Company Is Sold 


Dayton, Ohio—At a conference 
of the board of directors of the 
Dayton Power and Light Co. and 
the Dayton Gas Co., the former 
company purchased the latter for 
a consideration said to be near $5,- 
000,000. Both companies are sub- 
sidiaries of the Columbia Gas and 
Electric Co. 


House of Service Dedicated to 

Pittsburgh, Pa——Men from all 
parts of the United States, lead- 
ers in their respective industries 
and communities, arrived in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Thursday morning, 
June 25, for the dedication of the 
Philadelphia Company’s new $3,- 
500,000 House of Service. 

Thousands were gathered in and 
about the building when Arthur 
W. Thompson, president of the 
company and its affiliated corpora- 
tions, presented the nine-story 
structure—and the services of 
12,000 employees—to the public. 
At noon Mr. Thompson unveiled a 
tablet erected in honor of 40 years 
of public service, Mayor William 
A. Magee, attended by members of 
City Council, accepting the build- 
ing for the public. The building 
was then thrown open for public 
inspection, every one of the 1,500,- 
000 citizens of the territory served 
by the gas, electric and railways 
utilities of Pittsburgh having been 
invited. 

At 7 p. m., 1,000 guests gathered 
in the William Penn Hotel for a 
banquet, the speakers being Gen. 
Guy E. Tripp, chairman of the 
board of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co.. Herman West- 
inghouse, one of the pioneers in 
the Philadelphia Company hold- 
ings, Senator David Aiken Reed 
and E. M. Herr, president of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
The address of welcome was made 
by President Thompson, Senator 
Reed, chairman of the executive 
committee and vice-president of 
the Philadelphia Company, acting 


as  toastmaster. The addresses 


were relayed through Westing- 
house radio station KDKA to six 
auxiliary dinners in Clarksburg, W. 
Va., McKeesport, Pa. Beaver 
Falls, Pa., Turtle Creek, Pa., 
Springdale, Pa., and at the Schen- 
ley Hotel, East End, Pittsburgh. 


New Officers in Knoxville Gas Co. 

A. W. Young has been appointed 
vice-president in charge of opera- 
tions of the Knoxville Gas Com- 
pany, one of the public utility sub- 
sidiaries of the Cities Service Com- 
pany. H. G. Bonner, formerly 
general manager of the Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, Public Service Com- 
pany, becomes general manager of 
the Knoxville Gas Company. 


